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well. The control of the authority, which would
probably extend to the appointment and dis-
missal of teachers, as well as to the curriculum,
will lead many employers to the conclusion
that it is not worth while to set tip at con-
siderable expense an institution, of which
their control will only be partial, and which
will be criticised and resented by many of their
workpeople.

The School in being.

It is difficult to foresee what will be the
character in practice of these new and untried
schools. Clearly they will be very different
from the present elementary schools. The
pupils, older in years, and earning their own
living for the greater part of their time, will no
longer consent to be treated as children. Nor
will the power to inflict a 5/~ or 20/- fine be
very effectual in enforcing attendance, if the
teaching is felt to be distasteful or useless. It
will be necessary to interest the pupil in the
instruction and to make him see its utility. The
hours of instruction will be all too short, If
the teacher is to get hold of the pupil, the classes
must be reduced in size to those of a secondary
school. Even so, the teacher's task will be
difficult enough, for if he is employed full time,
as presumably he must be, he will have four
or five different sets of pupils through his hands
every week.

It is, fairly clear that if the Continuation
Schools are to exercise the influence on the
pupils' lives, which is so much to be desired,
much must be done outside the compulsory
6 or 8 hours. In the first place, in addition to
the compulsory physical drill, there should be a